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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. By ALICE 

MEYNELL. $1.25. 

The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons, ideal 
sermons—let no one uninstructed by 
them take fright at the title; they are 
not preachments; they are of the ser- 
mon’s right length, of about as long to 
read as the passage of a cathedral chant 
in the ear, and keeping throughout to 
the plain step of daily speech, they leave 
a sense of stilled singing on the mind 
they fill. * * * * Lessons in composi- 
tion of sound and vibrant. English. 

—George Meredith. 


A'TIOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Exia W. 
Preartire. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

We wish to call most particular atten- 
tion to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled “A 
Mountain Woman.’”’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written. The Nebraska stories 
throw so true a light upon recent con- 
ditions in the sub-arid belt that they 
explain, better than any political 
speeches or argument could do, the rea- 
sons why men in that part of the coun- 
try are advocating free silver. 

—Review of Reviews. 

“The only way to get an adequate 
idea of the value of such stories as 
‘The Three Johns’ and ‘Up the Gulch.”’ 
illustrating Western life and types, and 
of the author’s literary skill, as shown 
in ‘The Two Pioneers’ and ‘The Lady 
of Yesterday,’ is to read them.”’ 

—New York Journal. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. TRAILL. Cloth 
$1.50. 


Page follaws page of descriptions ful 
of color and ‘life and one finds rare 
charm in Mr. Traill’s narrative. When 
he goes into the history and political 
problems of Egypt he is very interest- 
ing. ‘‘A Breakwater of Barbarism’’ at- 
tracts attention by its title. It gives a 
picture of the frontier stronghold of 
Wady Halfa, ‘‘the finger-tip,’ so to speak, 
of the arm of British protective power 
in Egypt and as true a breakwaker of 
barbarism as any that is to be found on 
the face of the globe.—Chicago Record. 


AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. . 

After considerable success in his own 
country as a writer of strong and inter- 
esting fiction, Stanley Waterloo has se- 
cured recognition from the English 
critics. This was due in a measure to 
the kind offices of Walter Besant, whose 
visit to Chicago during the World’s 
Fair year brought him into contact with 
Chicago writers and greatly interested 
him in those who have contributed to 
the fiction of the decade. But it is 
hardly fair to Mr. Waterloo to claim for 
Mr. Besant a friendly word of introduc- 
tion, for his books have been received in 
England on their merits, and thus far 
the sales have been much larger than 
either Mr. Waterloo or his most sangu- 
ine friends dared expect.—Chicago Post. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

The charming Irish talesof Mr. Frank 
Mathew have with good reason attracted 
considerable attention. One enthu- 
siastic critic has indeed announced that 
‘‘Treland has found her Kipling.’’* * * 
Mr. Mathew is at his best in his char- 
acter sketches. What an astonishing 
gallery of Irish priests, beggars, rebels, 
peasants, rectors-—-in fact, of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women—we 
have here presented. * * * A work 
which should place the author in the 
position of the Irish novelist of the day. 
— Whitehall Revie. } 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
Sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 
snows. Mr. Housman’s clever ‘designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 

The story is founded on a Scandina- 
vian myth—that of the great white 
witch wolf, that, disguised as a beauti- 
ful woman, lured her victims on to 
their fate through love. * * * The 
whole story is a fine bit of word paint- 
ing, and combined with the mysterious 
air of a legend and the masterly art of 
simplicity.—Boston Herald. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. SNow. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Eda- 
mund H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


One hundred numbered copies on 
Japan paper, with etched litle-page, and 
in Specialbinding. Price on application. 

She finds movement, even within its 
restriction, and she gets ahead! Her 
movement is not that of the swallow, 
perpetually returning, but of the lark, 
which mounts while it sings. If in her 
Muse’s onward, upward flight the course 
is sometimes veiled from our clearest 
vision, by some mist of the morning, 
she relaxes not her flight and emerges 
at last into the translucent ether.— 7'he 
Lotus. 


ECCE PUELLA. By Wrii11Am Snuarp. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. , 

‘*T0 the woman of thirty.”’ | 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETFIS. 
By RoBERT BripekEs. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

ica, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


he publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONKs, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $9.09 
White Vellum, Pe ee ee eau 1.50 
i ok. nc ee Chae tabes kvm: <n . 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
(dited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.95 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. 30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... 19 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 


IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 
The Religions of the World. (First Series. ) 
1. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 
Zoroaster ,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics | 10ets 
1V.. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... prety 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | °@!- 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity | 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
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Ten Great Novels............. Va GRA Sera 10 

The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 
International Congress of Women........ 1€ 


The Selfishness of Grief....... ee ee VGN ccs O05 
Death as a Friend (out of print)............ 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, | 
City, Church, Home, Individual........... 0 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. O05 


The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 
What is Materialism? 
The Dual Ilystery What is Spirituality? oe 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc ............ .05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
COGe. OF.E.0D. Rel, SOG... 66... ceases ss 2 


nh. FP. POWELLS 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 

‘This book [now in its fourth i is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 
Liberty and Life. Discourses by EF. P. 

POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 

RE ook 4 hs 65 oak a oA ko es 25. 


Price Reduced from 50c. _ 


WRITINCS BY 


JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies. Cloth, beveled, red edges, 
109 pages, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS:—Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six <Ada- 
dresses, Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


_ “Words brave and true. Every word the au- 
thor indites is golden, and should be read by 
young and old. Such books are genuine uplifts 
of heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, 
if we ever do, through earth’s sordid dust and 
mire, we shall have men like James H. West: 0 
thank for finding our way there.”—Chicayo Hven 
ing Journal. 


URLIFTS OF HEART AND .WILL 
In Prose and Verse. Cloth, Bevelled 
red edges, 106 pages, 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 
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é unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with: the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


: Rderial: 


The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 
So frames it that to bloom ts to be sweet, — 


—_——. 


And to receive to give. The flower can de, 
But cannot change its nature; though the earth 
Starve tt, and the reluctant air defraud, 
No sotl so sterile and no living lot 
So poor but it hath somewhat sitll to spare 
In bounteous odors. Charitable they 
Who, be their having more or less, so have 
That less ts more than need, and more ts less 
Than the great hear?’’s good wll. 

SIDNEY DOBELL. 


oo 

The Judian Messenger, the organ of the Brhamo- 
Somaj, published in Calcutta, reprints from THE NEw 
Uniry, Mr. Horner’s sermon on “The World’s Need 
of Spiritual Sympathy.” The same paper admits that 
“the cast distinctions are the cause, to a great extent, 
of the present degenerate state of Hindoo society.” 
Perhaps some other of the “absurd laws” are working 
degeneracy in many sections of European and Amert- 


can society. 
ina 


The last evidence of woman’s enterprise is the run- 
ning of a woman’s train, as was done recently on a 
New York railroad. The wife of the mayor of Syra- 
cuse took the engineer’s place, but then an experienced 
cngineer stood close beside her. Wise Mrs. Mayor! 
Let other women take example when they venture upon 
wholly untried fields, and assume responsibilities for 
which they are not prepared; let them keep an expert 
within hailing distance. 

> -2 - —! 

John S. Brown, in his ninetieth year, writes us in a 
hand steady and graceful as a youth’s: “I am in en- 
tire sympathy with THE New Unity. Since April 15, 
1895, I have distributed some 1,500 copies of that ex- 
cellent paper. It is somewhat difficult to get stamps 
enough to send them away, but thus far I have been 
able to distribute all that have been sent me. I hope 


to do as good work this year as in the past. I send 
you my photograph, thinking you may be glad to sce 
how the old man of ninety years looks.” One of these 
days we hope to present the youthful face to our read- 
ers, that they may look at the features of one of the 
youngest men in Kansas. One who has lived through 
the storm and stress of three generations and is serene 
and earnest yet. Are there not any of our readers who 
want to help him to postage stamps to circulate THE 
New Unity and kindred papers among the reading 
people of Kansas? 


— 

The Woman's Tribune in a recent number, tells a 
pathetic story, “Washee Block,” a remarkable woman 
belonging to the Cheyenne Indians. She possessed 
remarkable gifts of oratory, became a leader among 
her people, was an ally of the United States govern- 
ment, secured the allotting of lands in severalty to her 
people and lost her life by the exposure caused by the 
rude compulsion of government officials that forced 
her tribe upon their allotted lands in inclement weather. 
Such a story cries out for a more just and humane 
estimate of both the rights of an Indian and a woman. 


—s 

Not McKinley nor yet Bryan represent, either in 
their person or in their representative character, the 
most critical interest or the greatest strategic points in 
the march of progress or command the battlefield of 
civilization, but rather the silent Li Hung Chang, the 
pagan prince, who is now circumnavigating the globe 
for the purpose of studying modern civilization, Euro- 
pean and American state-craft, with a view of seeing 
how much of the same can be applied to the great 
stolid stand-still China. How much of the destiny of 
the future, not only of the great empire of China, but 
of that coming commonwealth of the world, is bound up 
in the life of this great Chinaman, no one can tell. But 
certainly his mission is‘a most interesting one, and the 
possible outcome of the same appeals mightily to the 
intelligent imagination. 


An interesting article appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script concerning western colleges, the work they do 
and their need of better equipment, particularly librar- 
ie. The article shows with what self-sacrifice on the 
part of professors and teachers the work of education 1s 
carried on. It further argues that though so poorly 
equipped and the financial expenditure is so small, yet 
the work done is always respectable and oftentimes of 
a high grade. It tells of a president of a Kansas coi- 
lege, of high ability, a man who gave up a good salary 
to accept the position last year, who worked for $500 
in order to keep the institution going. In Nebraska 
the writer speaks of “two brilliant men who have in 
succession devoted several years as president to a 
promising institution with almost no remuneration. 
(One became pastor of a large and influential church. 
The other now becomes president of a prominent Ohio 
university.”. Some of the brightest young people of 
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our land live on from seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per school year, performing the 
most menial tasks to obtain this amount. ‘Twenty to 
twenty-five students in a Kansas college this year 
walked to their homes at the close of the school, some 
of them at a distance of seventy-five miles. The plea 
is for books to help these institutions which are grop- 
ing toward stability and usefulness. The article fur- 
ther claims that the West is comyng to be the home of 
readers. The Chicago Library, which has only two 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes, has the largest 
circulation of any library in the world, exceeding that 
of Boston threefold. The last annual report shows a 
circulation of 2,542,244. It is out of these high self- 
denials that the manhood of the future is to be built. 
On these is the nation to find solid foundations. 


pe -ae- —a 


Fromthe Ann Arbor Democrat we clip the following 
from its account of the home reception of Mr. Sunder- 


f 


land: 


At the close of the World’s Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago the audacious suggestion was made by 
the secretary, half in jest, that the next Parliament be 
held in Benares, India. Mr. Sunderland seems to have 
broken the ice by going to Benares and telling there 
the story of the Chicago Parliament. And, strange as 
it may seem, the interest in the story was great. At 
the close of his lecture on “Liberal Religious Thought 
in America,” more than fifty men, many of them lead- 
ing Hindus of Benares, crowded about the platiorm 
and detained the lecturer for nearly half an hour ask- 
ing for further information, desiring to know where 
reports of the Parliament could be obtained, and mak- 
ing eager inquiries about religious thought in Amer- 
ica in all its broader and less dogmatic forms. 

Mr. Sunderland reports that among the more intel- 
ligent classes all over India there is a great awakening 
of interest in. western science, western literature and 
western thought generally. He found educated men 
acquainted, in a way that would put many an English- 
man and American to shame, with Shakespeare, Her- 


bert Spencer, Huxley, Martineau, Longfellow, Lin- 


coln, Theodore Parker and Emerson. 
= <-2- —as 

According to a correspondent of the Boston Lran- 
script, the latest thing in the woman movement ts a 
call for a “Convention of Mothers,” the object of which 
will be to inquire into the duties and responsibilities 
involved in the raising of children. The motto of the 
convention is to be “Conscious Motherhood.” With 
the main object of this convention all right-minded 
people must have intense sympathy, but the motto 
erates upon the ear, as smacking of pedantry, or at 
least an appeal to that unphilosophical philosophy that 
undertakes to bound the boundless realm of life with 
a syllogism. Consciousness is a thin film on the sur- 
face of the great globe of being. It is only the child that 
pulls up the seed to see if it is growing, or tries to hasten 
with clumsy hands the unfolding of the rose. The 
profoundest elements in motherhood must always 
nestle deep in the mystery of unconsciousness, and the 
same way with the training and development of the 
child. The child that is brought up by rule and care- 
fully prescribed methods, may suffer much from paren- 
tal sins of omission and commission, which the child 
that 1s-simply carried along by the earnest parent, the 
preoccupied mother, may escape. | 
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Dr. Hirsch has just completed an important service 
to Judaism, by bringing out a new English translation 
of the service-book prepared in German by Dr. Fin- 
horn of blessed memory. This book has been the 
standard liturgy of the progressive Jewish churches for » 
many years, and it is expected that the rendering of jt 
into more idiomatic English will add to its usefulness 
and to deepen the religious life of the synagogues using 
it. This work of our associate, Dr. Hirsch, is sig- 
nificant of the work which must be done over and over 
again, and never will be finally done, the trying to 
find fitting phrases for the devotional spirit, a lan- 
guage for the emotions of the soul. He whose dis- 
satisfaction with all existing forms impels him to im- 
prove upon such forms and phrases, is in a hopeful 
way; he 1s in the line of spiritual evolution. But he 
whose dissatisfaction with the forms leads him to ig- 
nore and reject all such attempts, is in the way of 
spiritual stagnation—degeneracy. Lex 


rE: oe: —ws 


The words “agnostic” and “agnosticism” are still 
words which lead to doubtful disputations in the Ene- 
lish language. hey are words which served a usefui 
purpose and in philosophy they can scarcely be dis- 
pensed with. They are words which have come to 
stay. Unlike the words “atheist” and “atheism,” “in- 
fidel” and “infidelity,” which they have largely re- 
placed, they stand not for denials, but for modesty. 
They represent not the dogmatic but the inquiring 
mind, and the odtum theologicum which has rested 
upon these latter words should not, if it is to rest any- 
where, rest upon the former words. The following 
quotation from an articie in the JJ7etaphysical Maga- 
sime of August, by B. F. Underwood, who is  will- 
ing to accept the title of agnostic, so long as it is a 
term of reproach in any quarter, shows how little of 
the denying spirit belongs to these words and how 
much of belief and hope and promise they may denote. 


“Since we are mentally incapacitated to think beyond 
the conditions and limitations of the finite or relative, 
and since, in describing the Ultimate Reality, we must 
use adequate words, divested of their real meaning and 
made to stand for some vague, confused, irreconcilable 
conception, is it not as well to refrain from attempting 
the impossible—the precise definition and description 
of God? If, however, our words convey no adequate 
or correct idea of the “Eternal Energy,” it does not fol- 
low that it is anything less than these words imply. 
Indeed, intelligence and personality have been evolved 
by the power back of evolution; then why should it not 
be thought greater than they? Matthew Arnold spoke 
of it as “the power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” Certainly the tendency and trend of thing's 
have been, through the millions of years of the world’s 
existence, toward the better and the higher. This 
process of development was going on when there was 
no human eye to see and no human heart to feel; when 
there was even none of the “lower creatures;” when 
there was not so much as a fern or lichen in all the 
earth; when, indeed, even the conditions of life had 
not yet appeared, and could not appear for a period un- 
imaginable by the human mind. The universal power 
which evolved the ever ascending forms of life, and 
hrought into existence the brain and heart of man, is 
so great that it transcends all forms of distinct thought 
and cannot be described by analogies and comparisons 
which relate to limited, finite forms and_ faculties. 
Though ignorance can be expressed, there are no ade- 
quate words to define ideas.” 
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The Liberal Congress Postponement. 


Soon after the date for the Indianapolis meeting was 
nixed tor October 6,7 and 8, some of the friends began 
to foresee the difficulty of competing with the politi- 
cal agitations and anxieties, but the secretary, follow- 


ing his instructions, continued his preparation ‘until a 


full program of able speakers was secured, when a 
word of anxiety came from our host, the pastor and 
people of Indianapolis, lest the distractions there should 


rob the Congress of some of its potency. So, under 


date of August 28, the secretary submitted the ques- 
tion of postponement to the directory, asking for a 
vote by letter, as a meeting was impracticable. Twenty 
out of the twenty-eight members of the board have 
promptly replied and they are practically unanimous 
in their vote for a postponement. Dr. Thomas, the 
president, writing from Asheville, N. C., says:. “Your 
letter reached me in the mountains of this wild and 
beautiful country. The campaign will be at its height, 
excitement great, the conditions not favorable for the 
Congress. It will suit me just as well, and if thought 
best by others I favor it.” Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
one of the vice-presidents, says: “On general prin- 
ciples it seems to me a pity to change dates for an im- 
portant meeting. In this instance, however, the dis- 
alvantages from postponing the convention seem to 
me less serious than those from having the gathering 
at the time originally proposed. I feel that the ab- 
sorbing nature of the present political campaign will 
surely interfere with the attendance at the Congress 
and with the attention given to it by the press.” Mr. 


Savage and Mr. Salter, other vice-presidents, both 


concur. Directors Sheldon, Judy, Landsberg, Kent, 

laville, Wright, Gries, Whitmore, Miss Bartlett, Gan- 

nett, Carus, Alcott, Underwood and Treasurer Fox 

have all recorded their vote. 

HENCE NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE THIRD MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS WILL BE HELD 


AT INDIANAPOLIS, PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
NOVEMBER 17, 18 AND Ig. 


We are glad, also, to officially assure our readers 


that the change will scarcely deprive us of any one of 
the speakers previously promised, and greatly in- 
creases the prospects of our securing other speakers 
Whose hearts are with us and who would have been 
glad to have attended in October were it not for com- 
plication of engagements. All the speakers were con- 
sulted before the change was made and nearly all have 
been heard from. Philip Moxom, who is to give the 
Opening sermon, says: “The change of date is satis- 
factory to me.” Dr. Rexford writes: “The date is 
equally satisfactory to me; I congratulate you on the 
pletharic program.” FE. P. Powell of Clinton says: “I 
can go in November.” B. R. Bulkeley of Chicago: 
“Either time will suit me.” Dr. Shutter of Minneapo- 
lis: “TI give my vote for the later date. As far as I 
now know I shall be able to attend.” Mrs. Woolley: 
“I shall be glad of the postponement. Either date 
will suit me.” Edwin D. Mead: “I look forward to 
Indianapolis; will plan for it.’ Similar words haye 
been received from other speakers, 
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Concerning the Liberal Congress at Indian- 
apolis. 

CONTINUED. 

trom Rabbi Max Landsburg of Rochester: 

“It is needless to tell you that Tam still most earnestly in- 
terested in the success of the Liberal Congress, and wish 
to contribute my share toward the continued success of 
the noble enterprise. You may be sure it requires no 
reminder to stir me up to do what I ean.” 


rom a prominent Wisconsin layman: 

“Tt am with the Congress very heartily; am desirous to 
be one of those in attendance at Indianapolis; will help 
as far as I can on the pecuniary side.” 


‘rom a lady in Chicago: 

“T want to assure you of my continued interest in the 
C‘ongress, and until I am able to make my membership 
good I shall feel like a robber, when I feel how deeply | 
nim indebted to the Liberal Congress and Tur New Unrty 
for inspiration, and long to give something in return.” 


From Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of New York: 

“IT should like to be with you at Indianapolis, and to 
present a paper, but other engagements of importance com- 
pel me to regretfully decline, sending instead good-will and 
hope for a yet more definite program and accomplishment 
that may unite and inspire us all.” 


From Rev. D. N. Beach of Minneapolis: 

“T am in sympathy with your movement, and thank you 
for asking me to take part. ‘The tentative program is most 
excellent, but for the immediate future fidelity to duty 
requires my closest attention elsewhere, and I must there- 
fore deny myself the pleasure of complying to your kind 
request this time, but with the best wishes for the move- 
ment.” 

From Rev. George A. Gordon, pastor of Old South 
Church, Boston: 

“T wish sincerely 
vitation so generously extended to me, 
desire to do what you so politely ask, 
full to attempt more at the present time. 

From Rev. John S. Brown of Iansas: 

“It is not an everyday matter that I can lay my hands 
on a V to pay my dues; to-day I cheerfully send you five 
dollars to help along our liberal work. I am in. entire 
sympathy with it.” | 


From a lady in Westfield, Wis., accompanying her 


it was in my power to accept the in- 
but with all my 
my hands are too 
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annual subscription: 


“I would like exceedingly well to meet with you at In- 
dianapolis, but though my hands are tied with other work, 
my heart is with you. Wish you abundant success. A 
letter in THe New Uniry of August 27, from a pastor of 
a congregational chureh in Minnesota, so completely speaks 
my mind, that I refer you to that. It is what I would 
say; under the same circumstances, in the same words.” 


fee lS 


It is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art blessed; 

True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two possessed. 

Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all. 

The joy that. leaves one heart unblessed would be for mine 
too small, 

And he who holds his faith will strive with firm and ardent 


soul, 
And work out his own proper good in working for the 
whole. 


—Wisdom of the Brahmans. 


When one puts in his faith as evidence he is giving a 
cheque on a bank beyond reach; when he puts in character 
he pays in gold. 


Lord, I have laid my heart upon the altar, 
But cannot get the wood to burn; 

It hardly flares ere it begins to falter, 
And to the dark return. 


Old sap or night-fallen dew has damped the fuel. 
In vain my breath would flame provoke! 

Yet see, at every poor attempt’s renewal, 
To thee ascends the smoke! 


‘Tis all I have,—smoke, failure, foiled endeavor, 
Coldness and doubt and palsied lack; 
Such as I have I send thee, perfect Giver! 
Send thou thy lightnings back! 
—Ceorge MacDonald, 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


A Gospel of Discontent.* 


When the great teacher said, “Ye have the poor always 
with you,” he gave voice to something more than a truism. 
To his disciples-then as now this declaration implied an 
opportunity, and imposed a duty. The existence in the 
world of poverty, and helplessness, and degeneracy, gives to 
those who believe in the mission of the Nazarene a chance 
to* test the practicality of his precepts. A condition of 
things less blessed than it may or ought to be places a 
great responsibility upon those who have any power to 
work a change for the better. 

Normal i. e. true conditions are always possible condi- 
tions, and it is the work of life—of each separate and in- 
dividual life—to give to the world as much normality as it 
has. power to effect. The divine rule being—the more 
favored the individual conditions the greater the individual 
responsibility. How then, as individuals, shall we meet 
the abnormal social conditions that every day stare us in 
the face. If we are—everyone of us—in part, responsible 
for the continuance of the existing state among the poor 
and the wretched in our back streets and courts, what can 
we do to meet our obligations? | 

We know that there can be no true social conditions 
where some of the individuals composing society have 
either nothing of this world’s “niceties” or, having a bare 
share of them, are through these made to feel more keenly 
the lack of those they have missed. These people, we say, 
are not normally circumstanced. They are living below 
their right and privilege. We may not be acquainted with 
all the causes that have wrought the present conditions— 
how many of them were accidental, how many pre- 
meditated; but if we have any knowledge of what the con- 


ditions would be if made natural, then the first step in 


the path of our duty is plain: We must contrive ways 


and means by which these natural conditions may be 
reached. 


These plans, to be effective, must take into con- 


_ Sideration the needs and possibilities of the people them- 


selves. They must also take into consideration the right- 
ful claims these people still have on society at large. In 
other words, we cannot consider the needs of the poor 
apart from their rights. 

And without going more minutely into the subject at 
this point, I mean by the rights of the poor—educational 
privileges, a chance to work for those who wish it (and the 
same chance for those who do not), fair wages for labor 
performed, respectable tenements, clean streets and as much 
pure air aha light as it is possible to get in a crowded city. 
Secure to/them these right and then we shall be ready to 
begin at the other end of the line. 

How much now are the people able to do for themselves? 
How much will they do for themselves to make the most 
of their privileges? And the answer of experience is that 
they are able to do much more than they will know hew 
to do until an infinite and steady stream of inspiration is 
brought into their midst from higher sources. 

Many families are in poverty from habit—some are there 
from necessity; but it makes little difference, .I think, from 


a Christian standpoint, whether this condition is voluntary 


or involuntary. 


That a man chooses to be poor and ignorant and de- 
pendent does not relieve the Christian member of society 
from his responsibility. He is truly as much the “keeper” 
of the brother who prefers vagrancy to industry, as he is 
of the brother who is, by conditions, forced into vagrancy. 

The question of true philanthropy is not so much “what 


*\ paper read before the Williamsburg Conference of Friendly 
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can be done to help the helpful,” but “what can be done 
to help the helpless ?” 

It has been said that a life is normal when it is lived 
to its full purpose—that when a man lives up to his privi- 
leges he is living naturally; but avho is so helpless to live 
at his best as he who has no ambition for the best. This 
state of indifference among _ the poor is the working 
philanthropist’s wide field of labor. The poor family, in 
the midst of which the desire for better things has been 
kept aflame, will rise to possess these better things in 
spite of many, if not all, obstacles, and with this family 
the social reformer will have little to do but encourage 
and direct; but the great and one secret of successful work 
generally among the poor is the establishment of a 
righteous discontent. 

It is the feeling with many kind-hearted peopie that 
almost the greatest unkindness one can do the poor is to 
stir up within them a discontent with their lot in life, and 
where there is no need for change or where advancement 
is steady enough, this may be true; but in the majority 
of individual families among the class we term “the poor” 
there is an immediate and stirring need for change and 
advancement, and the great and important thing to do 
is to stir up, and fan into a flame a discontent that shall 
burn its way through the hard encasement of indifference. 
To this end then I would encourage the ’longshoreman to 
aim at becoming a stevedore. I would have the stevedore 
look forward to becoming the owner of a ship. I would 
stir up in the scrub woman a pride against wearing a 
tattered and soaked apron and-spending so great a portion 
of every day on her knees. I would show her that washing 
and ironing is a grade higher, and that the wage is corre- 
spondingly better. | 

The woman who can already do a “common wash” at 
a dollar a day should be encouraged to learn “laundrying” 
and “fancy ironing’ which command 50 per cent. still 
better pay, and are considered “honorable” handiwork 
among women. 

The servant girl who now receives $2 per week for 
“helping” with the general housework and who five years 
from now, unless encouragement is offered, may still be 
serving in that capacity, should have held before her the 
cook’s place with /its $18 per month recompense, or that 
of the housekeeper with even a better return. 

The boy who sells papers on the street, making thereby 
30 or 50 cents per day, is head and shoulders above the 
one who makes 20 cents a day at odd jobs; but even he 
must be disturbed in his petty business complacency and 
made to see the glittering promise of the corner news stand. 

The mother of the newsboy is not in the right if, when 
he has a chance to enlarge his trade even at something of 
a risk to his penny savings fund or to his stock in trade, 
she bids him “stick to the street and sell what papers you 
can there and be content with a sure income, if it is small.” 
Contentment is the horizon rim which incloses misery; 
and the work of regenerating the thriftless and submerged 
half of the race can only be effected through the promotion 
of discontent in its midst. I have used as the caption of 
this article “The Gospel of Discontent.” But I should come 
short of the point in this gospel if its considerator stopped 
here. The discontent must be had. Nothing can be done 
until the spirit of ambition is roused, but when once it 
begins to work then comes the time for the worker’s great- 
est care and discretion. Discontent, when left to itself 
among irresponsible people, becomes anarchy. The cuid- 
ing hand of the man and woman who thinks is that which 
form restlessness into a stream of progress. | 

The brook that is turned loose to flow where it will through 
the sand, soon scatters and loses itself. Confined between 
banks of turf and rock and it conserves its every drop 
and pushes on in accumulating power to turn mills and 
add greatness to.the already great sea. When, then, we 
have begun to make people desire a change of conditions 
we have but just opened the door upon our real respoDs!- 
bility. Now must the awakened ambition be strengthened 
by being compressed. 3 
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All things are not to be tried for the sake of getting away 
from the old conditions. Only certain courses lead to cer- 
tain ends; and so the restless and anxious spirit, which, 
peing freed from its bondage of self-satisfaction, turns 
naturally in every direction to try its freedom, must be 
drawn in as closely as circumstances will permit and held 
to one direction. | | 

Nine-tenths of the failures in life result from scattered 
force, and failure amounts practically to the same thing, 
whether the object of life be a corner newspaper stand or 
«a bank presidency. For illustration, I should tell the boy 
who is striving for the corner news stand that he must not 
only forego playing craps with his more skilled companions, 
but that he must also keep out of the boot-blacking busi- 
ness. “The road to London town lies not by way of Dub- 
lin.” To make a success of his news stand your boy must 
serve an apprenticeship to the news reading public. He 
must know which papers are in demand at 7 a. m., and 


which at tea time; where the hurried business man can stop © 


most conveniently to buy his paper, and on which corner 
it would be time wasted to cry his wares. If he were polish- 
ing boots, or hawking vegetables, or risking his pennies 
on the throw of a dice he would be missing this knowledge 
essential to the suecess of his project, even though by 
these means he should chance to add more largely to his 
ready capital. 

Again, a certain youth “comes to himself” after some 


years of drifting with circumstance. He has made no. 


profitable use of his powers since he came out of infancy, 
because there has been no inspiration in his life to touch 
him to effort: He has made nothing of himself because 
he has not yet felt the meaning of life. Now that his 
period of sleep is passed he starts up to find himself in 
the rear ranks. The chance of his catching up with those 
of his own age who far outrank him in position and ability 
is less than slim. He has not the simplest rudiments of an 
education that will further him in the way. He may be 
an adept in the ways and tricks of his class, and cunning 
in his contrivances for daily food—but of life—of its possi- 
bilities and its satisfactions, he knows no more than the 
wharf rat whose company he sometimes keeps. It is this 
boy’s inexperience which wili cause him to think that in 
some way ambition will make up for ability, and when 
his attempt to hoodwink the just fates by some scheme 
of cross-cutting fails, as it is sure every time to fail, the 
youth finds himself in the bogs of despair. 

And so I say again, that in all cases where a dormant 
anbition is roused and begins to work, a wise and steady 
mind should come in to conserve and direct its force. 

If your eighteen-year-old boy—or your thirty-year-old 
an upon his “awakening” concludes that he will be a 
srocer, it becomes his mentor’s duty to point out to him 
at once that his education for that branch of trade must 
begin with the multiplication table, and be supplemented 
all the way up to “bills and receipts” and “partial pay- 
ents” with a daily experience in handling boxes and 
barrels and in weighing out tea and sugar. 

The A B C of success has got to be learned at one time 
or another. If not in its appointed time and place, the 
days of early youth, then it must be later; and it will be 
worse than futile to encourage anyone entering the race 
of life along any of its many courses to seek the goal by 
any plan of cross-cutting. 

What a splendid thing it would be if there were guardian 
angels enough to take hold of every boy and girl at the 
Period of their budding into life and prevent them from 
dropping into this sleep of indifference. The Utopia which 
would result from such a consummation in a single genera- 
tion we are not sanguinely expecting; yet I am not slow to 
believe that there are enough people of vitality and inspira- 
tion in the world to-day—people who know the demands 
and the rewards of life by tried experiences—who would 
be in great part complements to those now lacking these 
qualities. The work of the day, for the philanthropist, is 
to bring about these complemental connections. 

LINcoLN E. BRown. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re- 
sponsible for His Own. 


Flowers of the Heart. 


O violets, blue violets, 
Sweet memories of June, 
While breok makes merry tune, 
By simple grave where sunlight sets; 
Your presence pure deep love begets; 
It fondly calls the past to view, 
And precious ones the heart holds true! 


I see a little child most fair— 

Beside the door at play— | 

When morning brings the May, 
Wild wind has caught his golden hair, 
Yet he like flower is shining there, 
Like you, dear ones, aglint with dew, 
A spotless soul and eyes of blue! 


Why fades and falls such buds of morn, 
Such revelations clear 
Of heaven in beauty near— 
All out of boundless blessing born? 
The thought to-day is like a thorn, 
I‘or while his hands were holding you, 
His angel spirit left our view! 


Again I see his sister bright, 
Resplendent as the rose, 
At eve she sought repose, 
And with the fading golden light, 
She passed beyond our mortal sight; 
With bitter tears we bade adieu— 
To this fair maiden pure and true! 


Upon their graves ye sweetly blow, 

And whisper in wind-rune, 

Of old-time May and June— 
When these fair flowers did gladly grow, 
When our dear home did Eden know; 
Now paradise above is set— 
Where blooms our rose and violet! 

—William Brunton. 


A Visit to Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 
London.* 


BY MRS. FLORENCE De V. MILLER. 


Here we are at Charing Cross. Now be quick and climb 


up to the top of the ’buss with me, and try to get a seat. 


to the right or left of the driver, and away we go, at a 
rattling speed, past the many points of interest, along the 
strand, into Fleet street, past the new law courts, Temple 
Bar, The Temple, Chancery and Fetter Lanes, up Ludgate 
Hill, past St. Paul’s churchyard, the Bank of England, 
Royal Exchange, Thread Needle street, and on to Commer- 
cial street, Whitechapel. Toynbee Hall is but a short 
distance in advance of us, and as we enter the gateway, we 
find a Porter’s Lodge, where we can obtain information 
and copies of the Toynbee Record, published monthly, for 
one penny per copy, and the printed daily program of 
meetings, etc. As we enter the quadrangle, somewhat of 
the same quality of feeling comes to us, on a lesser scale 
of course, as that experienced when first visiting the college 
buildings at Oxford. We are shown into the drawing room, 
and our quest has really commenced. Eager questions are 
followed by ready and willing answers, and as we told 
our host, Mr. C—, a member of the educational committee, 
if we were enabled to digest one-tenth of all the informa- 


tion he gave us, and carry the strength of it back to our 


* This paper was read before the Woman’s Club of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, April, 1896. | 
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Woman's Club, we should feel well satisfied. He gave us 
a2 most interesting resume of the work from the time of 
its inception by Arnold Toynbee, down to date. He told us 
how that young enthusiast had planted the germ = which 
had been nurtured and fostered by Rev. Canon Barnett, 
until the present practical results bore testimony to the 
sanity as well as the humanity of its originator. 

I recently had the pleasure of conversing with one of 
the professors of Oxford, who had been a friend and class- 
mate of Arnold Toynbee, and who is still the friend and 
neighbor of Mrs. Toynbee in Oxford. He said Toynbee 
had been a most unusual man from the standpoint of the 
ordinary student at Oxford, so inured with the idea of 
assisting-and uplifting his less favored and less fortunate 
brother man, that he endeared himself to all with whom 
he came in contact, notably the late master of Balliol Col- 
lege, who so fully recognized the genius of the young man 
that he made it possible, though through a most irregular 
process, for the young man whose health was so precarious 
to obtain his degree and become a professor of political 
science in the college. Ill-health and his untimely death 
prevented Arnold Toynbee from having any active career 
in connection with the settlement which has for its founda- 
tion the ideals that underlay the life and aspirations of 
this noble young man. Toynbee Hall was founded in 1884 
by the Universities Settlements Association, to enable 
Inembers of universities to live in the midst of the great 
industrial center. The residents occupy the house as their 
home, and use its reception rooms to entertain the friends 
they make in the neighborhood. Each resident takes up 
some citizen's duty which brings him into contact with 
others, and puts him into a position both to learn and to 
teach. The aim of all, whether they serve on public 
boards, or in clubs, whether they take part in social move- 
ments or teach classes, whether they organize lectures or 
entertainments, whether they become school managers or 
children’s playmates, whether they serve on committees 
or personally. visit the poor, whether they preach the gospel 
or serve human needs, is first to form friendships and 
then through friendship to raise the standard of living and 
of life. The residents are men of different political views 
and of various religious sympathies. The basis of their 
unity is in the common recognition of their duty, owed by 
them to the neighborhood in which they live. ‘The prop- 
erty, which includes tennis courts and picture rooms, is all 
vested in the council of the Universities Settlements Asso- 
ciation. The charges paid by the residents meet all neees- 
sary outgoings, but about $5,000 per year is raised and 
spent on approved public objects. A larger sum at their 
command would have enabled the residents -to do more. 
Wadham and Balliol houses have been founded for 
students who attended the classes at Toynbee Hall and felt 
the need of the college life which would give them the quiet 
for study and the stimulus for exertion. The houses are 
largely managed by a committee of the students and all 
outgoings are met by their payments. Everyone has to 
engage in some study to the satisfaction of the warden at 
Toynbee Hall and to be in general sympathy with the aims 
of the place. The houses, it is sometimes hoped, may lead 
to the formation of an industrial university. It was with 
great interest that we listened to our host as he told us 
of the progress of the bachelors’ boarding quarters, and 
our woman's curiosity was satisfied by an inspection of 
the same. Being shown into the dining-hall, on whose 
wall was a fine engraving of Savonarola, so like the face 
of George Eliot, we found several young men residents at 
their 9 p. m. dinner. Wadham ‘House’ accommodates 


eighteen men and Balliol House thirty-nine; the rent re- 


ceived pays expenses, and each house directs its inner 
economy and policy by means of committees elected by 
the students themselves. Young men by this means get 
the opportunity both of privacy and of association. They 
have an atmosphere which stimulates thought and a 
serious determination to use available resources for study. 
As the Easter time was approaching, there were numerous 
references to the annua) Whitechapel Picture Exhibition, 
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at which the works of such artists as Clausen, Herkomer. 


Leighton, Albert Moore, Alma Tadema and Watts, are 
exhibited. In April, 1895, there were 245 pictures lent by 


ninety-five owners, and the visitors during the twenty days 
it was open numbered 62,500. Special arrangements were 
made for the visits of East London school children dur- 
ing the least crowded hours of the day. Why cannot a 
similar thing be done for the people and children of the 
Helen Heath Settlement, either in connection with an art 
loan exhibit or the Art Institute or Field Museum? This 
leads us to speak of a morning call at the Board School, 
held in St. Jude’s Church, adjoining Toynbee Hall, and 
from whose enrollment many boys and girls are influenced 
by the kindly ministrations of the residents. An illustra- 
tion of this was seen in a dinner served at Lolesworth 
Club, a few doors from the hall. There were about twenty- 
five boys and girls belonging to the most desolate homes, 
who are furnished a dinner every school day, and the 
satisfied, peaceful look on the kind, benevolent face of 
Mr. K—, the leading spirit of the movement, as it bent 
low over the little frowzy heads, to ask if the child would 
have a little more soup or bread, or be helped the second 
time to the boiled golden syrup pudding, might have 
brought envy into the heart of a multi-millionaire 
benevolently disposed. This Lolesworth Club contains 
billiard tables and a temperance bar, for the entertainment 
of young men, who, it is hoped, will eventually be re- 
united into the rallying points of interest at the hall, of 
library, debating club, athletics, local government, study. 
or traveling clubs. Each summer there are children dis- 
patched to the country when the school holidays begin. 
During the summer of 1895 Toynbee Hall committees 
sent away about 2,000 children. Speaking of the Debating 
Club: it was our good fortune to attend one of the famous 
“smoking debates.” which, while thoroughly uncongenial 
physically (there being between two and three hundred 
smokers present), was mentally most enjeyable and stilmu- 
lating. There was an admixture of enthusiasm and reason- 
ableness in the hot words of the intense socialistic debaters 
which was most refreshing. The subject was, “Defence 
and Defiance,” the debate being opened by Lord M—, from 
the House of Lords, who was not skillful enough to so 
barb his arrows that they should serve to sting the socialistic 
and anarchistic spirit a little, but his words produced a 
shower of sparks, which showed the temperature of the 
workshop in which they were forged to be that of white 
heat. His main argument was a plea in behalf of the Navy 
League, who are calling for funds to inerease the English 
havy, to the possibility of “knocking all the other navies 
of the world combined into a cocked hat,’ to use Lord 
M—'s own expression. ‘This league desires to raise $250,- 
000,000 (two hundred and fifty million) for additional in- 
crease of the English navy. One rough and ready East 
Ender, with shaggy locks and a neckerchief in lieu of collar 
and cravat, in his combatative remarks replied: “IL have 
been wandering all day among the docks, trying to find 
work with as good a white slave master as I could find, in 
defence of my stomach, and on the other hand trying to 
dodge the landlord, in defiance of paying rent without 
money.” Weare asked to look upon it as a blunder but nol 
as a crime. when some civilized nation encroaches upon 
another. I tell you the self-righteousness of England is 
to be deprecated. Navy leagues think that the larger the 
navy the greater is the safeguard to peace and its best 
euarantee, but England looks askance at other nations 
which arm to the teeth. It makes me think of the little 
boy who was reciting his catechism, and when asked his 
duty to his neighbor said: “lo keep my eye on him.’ 
International justice here means, to fight to not lose South 
Africa. What we need is a federation of nations for peace, 
not 50,000,000 pounds for increased navy! The speaker 
who opened this debate referred to the ‘music hall jingo- 
ism’ (as he is pleased to call it), which has been going 
the rounds, as to the present warlike difficulties which are 
clouding the fair name of England. I tell you, my brothers, 
when it comes to the workingman, the ‘music hall jingo- 
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ism,’ aS you choose to terms it, is about correct. for. as 
Tommy Atkins says, ‘In time of peace, you put us in the 
galleries and drive us to the walls, but in time of war you 
bring us to the front and place us in the stalls."’ Many 
‘arnest appeals for justice were shouted into the fog 
without, and many brilliant ideas soared ‘upward through 
the cloud of smoke within. The meeting was crowded to 
the doors, and in several instances the speeches were so 
full of zeal for socialism and their detestation for capital- 
ism, that the speakers wandered more or less widely from 
the points at issue. ‘To quote from the presidential address 
of Warden Barnett, of Toynbee, we think he has covered 
the ground, when he says, in an appeal for the Sunday 
opening of museums, picture galleries and libraries: “One 
of the chief needs of our time is knowledge. The reflec- 
tion is continually being forced on the student of East 
London life, that the people have more brain power. than 
brain food. They feel the stimulus of the intellectual 
atmosphere, but have few thoughts or facts on which their 
ininds can feed. The keen debater at the elubs, whose 
points are eagerly taken up, needs the knowledge of history 
and training in scientific methods of thinking. The few, 
who, by ability or success attract notice, need to be made 
aware of what they don’t know, so that they may be hum- 
ble and lowly. A glimpse of the infinite is the best cure 
for the vanity which is the stumbling block of ability.” 
“The method adopted by the University Settlements, of 
basing the investigation of the evils and their remedies on 
the cultivation of friendly social relations with the various 
classes of workers, is the true method by which the solu- 
tion of the problem should be approached. Without per- 
sonal knowledge of facts, charity and legislation will fail; 
without the gift of the individual, commonwealth is un- 
obtainable, and without the life, the teaching of religion 
is impossible. The basis of settlement activity is personal. 
The expression ‘settlement movement’? must not make us 
unmindful of the fact that settlements exist to develop 
individual Uife, to strengthen individual judgment, and to 
deepen the feeling of individual responsibility. In these 
days of associations, when the notion of collective re- 
sponsibility echoes from every political platform, it is well 
to face the truth, that while organizations of one kind or 
another are necessary to secure effective action, the con- 
tinued efficiency of any asscciation whatsoever will be, in 
the long run, determined by the number of men and women 
composing it who are able to think well and act wisely. 
The social question is at bottom an educational question.” 


Stormy Wind Fulfilling His Word. 
(Stormy wind fulfilling His word.—Psa. CNUVUT-—8. ) 
When I have come at last to be 
Thine own most perfect making, 
I'll know it true what now I[ guess 
That Thou art in the aching, 
And hiding deep within the pain 
A joy that grows to fruiting, 
And every storm of life a wind, 
And I the tune their fluting. 


V'll know that everything in life, 
The jcy, the death, the fretting, 
Was but Thy true and tender love 

In me a child begetting; 
That perfect child’s dear holiness 
Thy fatherhood completing 
Will be Thy travail satisfied, 
My joys Thy heart’s outbeating. 


This faith that love has some great truth 
Through all my ways achieving, 

Puts sunshine in my inmost soul 
When outer life is grieving, 

Makes certain that the darkness deep 
Upon the human pathway 

Is not the anger of Thy heart, 
Js not Thy hate’s dread wrathway, 
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Thy holy love creating yet. 
Commands my steadfast duty 
That through its faithful doing Thou 
Mayst take my soul in beauty ,— 
Commands my heart’s adoring love, 
What praise my life can render. 
Thou coming through each gate of love 
To make me true and tender. 


So come what may and come what must. 
I'll fret not; still’s abiding 

The faith that some eternal good 
In everything is hiding; 

To work into love’s blossoms fine 
Whose fruits will deepen ever; 

No power of hate God’s loving can 
‘rom its great triumph sever. 


Surely, O Lord, whose love reigneth through truth, Thy 
universe is Thy love, coming to its blossom! Kvery bit of 
Thy creation must be containing something of Thee. All 
that is is some shaping of a hymn that will yet praise Thee 
for a loving kindness and tender mercy enduring forever. 
The storm that makes us afraid, as well as the sunshine 
that makes us glad, must be the manifestation of Thy love 
unto some great gain. The evil that hurts and to our eyes 
destroys is not Thy master, and cannot defeat Thy holy 
purpose. Everywhere Thou reignest, and Thy loving wis- 
dom is master of all. Over and over again in all the earth 
upon all destruction construction waits. Out of failures. 
most beautiful successes are wrought. Some loathsome 
carcass out of which life has gone, finishing the destruction, 
is wrought over again into life’s fair temples, becoming 
the flowers and fruits and ripened grains. There is no 
wound but healing takes it with some balm, nor rent nor 
awful ugliness but life in beauty yet will hold. There is 
no sin but holiness will capture all its land. There is no 
evil that goodness cannot run a fruitful furrow through all 
its desolation. As waters poisoned and full of death can 
distill and mate in pureness all the mountain streams, so 
God can purify each wieked human child that unashamed 
he may exchange some level eyes with the perfect Christ. 
EKven our self-destructions cannot pass beyond the reach 
of Thy gracious makings. Some grace divine is master 
of all the flames of every hell to make from out the awful 
gloom a dawn shine full of holiness and peace. Even winds 


that blow, moan-laden, from the deep “auves of 
the damned are a stormy wind ftulfilling Thy 
word and all Thy word is_ tlove. Death is a 


wind on which Thy praises sit to sing the midnight deeps 
into life’s rosy dawn. There is no failure and unending 
curse, but life and love at work through freedom is winning 
large domain until a holy universe shall justify the ways 
of God to man. 

Thy work, O God and Father of mankind, is not failing 
from a weakling hand; but with a certain touch Thy wis- 
dom triumphs and Thy goodness reigns. Thy love is the 
cause of all, Thy love the gracious end. From love our 
being starts, in love is our shining goal. A loving soul 
hears all sounds praising Thee, sees each line of life holding 
Thy heart’s own beauty. 

When sin has soiled my heart and robbed my soul of joy, 
I feel it were better not to be than be such mean and loath- 
some wretch. And yet I can but think that Thou, in spite of 
all, wilt win me to every nobleness, the very woes of sin 
yielding some beauty of my making, even as darkness 
vives itself into the light for beauty, no rainbow but for 
cloud, no dawn but for the dark. In all Thy creation Thou 
lightest no fires, but when Thou hast gold to purify. Thou 
wouldst not permit evil to shadow Thy creation, but that 
Thy goodness can master it unto the enrichment of Thy 
universe in strong and holy life. 

For this faith I praise Thy holy name! It makes Thy 
praises sweet to my lips, .and to my heart, Thy service, 
the highest joy. It makes of sin a dreaded thing, for sin 
against such love burns awfv.l in the soul and makes the 
path of life come into by ae ways of aching shame, Be- 
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eause of Thy so great and perfect love, make ine in love 
with holiness, the holiness that is Thy joy and peace. 
May I come into the full stature of a child to Thine own 
heart, our natures blending in a bliss to satisfy all the 
travail pains, to make eternity but love answering perfect 
leve. as each is thoughtful of the other’s slightest wish. 


We have not yet become, O Lord, 
But only are becoming; 

These busy, darkening changes are 
Thy loom’s so busy humming. 


In light and shade Thou weavest on 
Thy web of perfect beauty, 

Any everything that is is thread, . 
The pulsing loom is duty. | 


Thou sittest at the loom in joy, 
Thy heart in all the weaving; © 
Thou hast a perfect worth in mind 
Which Thou art now achieving. 


A weaver, Thou, among the trees, 
All fair the landscape lying, 

The song of birds Thy loom’s sweet voice, 
Fair wings Thy shuttles flying. 


A weaver still when storms do beat, 
The landscape darkly glooming, 

The lightnings flashing in Thy loom, 
Thy thunder-shuttles booming. 


Thou weavest not a web apart. 
From Thy heart’s tender beating: 

In every twist and turn and thread 
Thou art Thyself completing. 


So, Blessed Weaver, we’re content 
With all the joy, the aching; 

Through what we are and suffer so 
Comes Thy most holy making. 


Thy heart in some creation fine 
Beats true in all the Sighing; 

When done we'll be Thy perfect child 
So true, so satisfying. 


Thy joy in all Thy finished work 
Will find some voice for Singing, 
And every note will be a bird, 
Our hearts the sky their winging. 


PASTOR QUIET. 


Correspondence. 


Not the Liberal Spirit. 
To the Editor of Tar New Unrry: 

“KE. P. P.” was asked a few questions in Tue New UnNItTy 
regarding agnostic evolutionists about whom he had writ- 
ten. The questions were thought to be proper and of in- 
terest to readers, and they were so regarded by the editor 
who sent them to “E. P. P.” before they were printed in the 
paper. The questions weré impersonal and reflected upon 
nobody. Desire for controversy was distinctly disclaimed 
in advance. The only object was to elicit a fuller state- 
ment from one who had often referred to the subject in a 
way that did scant justice to the intelligence and thought 
of writers like Mill, Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Lewes, 
George Eliot and other so-called agnostics. Although I 
thought that in answering the questions, “E. P. P.” would 
perhaps see the erroneous or inconsequent character of 
some of his usual references to agnostics, it was not my 


intention, whatever his answers, to write one word of criti- 


cism. 


After some weeks a note appears in Tur New Untry 
over the initials “E. P. P.,” relating a little chicken story 
and representing agnostics as those by themselves, who, 
away beyond the stretch of the divine wings, “cackle and 
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crow” till it rains and then join those who “hide under the 
wings of the Almighty.” This in regard to all thinkers 
who decline to dogmatize in regard to the ultimate nature 
of things! The questions are left unanswered and unre- 
ferred to, since, all of a sudden, the world has no interest 
in the subject! But some esoteric remarks, based upon 
misinformation or misapprehension, are made, clearly de- 
signed to cast an imputation upon the writer of the ques- 
tions. | 

This is not the liberal spirit. It is the bad spirit, not yet 
outgrown, of an exclusive theology whose priests disparage 
and denounce those who question their teachings. “The 
mere circumstance of dissent,” says Grote, “involves a tacit 
imputation of error and incapacity on the part of the priest 
who discerns that his persuasive power is not rated so 
highly by others as it is by himself. This invariably be- 
gets dislike towards his antagonist.” 

The fewer exhibitions of such illiberality by liberal teach- 
ers, the better will it be for liberal religious thought, which, 
by such exhibitions, they misrepresent. 


AN AGNosTIC EVOLUTIONIST. 

The editor regrets any apparent incivility in E. P. P.’s little skit con- 
cerning the chickens. Weare sure that it is only apparent, arising from 
the fact that owing to preoccupation, E. P. P. touched lightly that which 
the above correspondent touched seriously. We thought and still think 
the questions of the agnostic evolutionist were worthy of serious thought, 
consequently, we submitted them to our associate, who for the above 
reason did not take them up deliberately. Perhaps also because both 
the questioner and the questioned, like ourselves, were constantly apply- 
ing ourselves to the questions in one way or another. No one has more 
clearly vindicated in his writings the spirit and the method of the 
devout agnostic than E. P. P. We know of no one who has shown more 
deference in spirit and in thought to scientific theism and to the devout 
heart than the one who subscribes himself an agnostic evolutionist, 
assuring that the discourtesy is only seeming and that the difference of 
standpoint and conclusion is largely a matter of terminology. We print 
this note to the above communication to remove, if possible, any misun- 
derstanding and preclude further controversy for which life and space 
are too limited. Henceforth, let us again apply ourselves to the main 
issue, each in his own way, commanding respect for his own thought by 
the respect shown to another, handling words reverently, remembering 
that they are but symbols with which the human mind tries to solve the 
problems of life and destiny. 
aol - 

My Dear Editor: 

I have just read “Our Little Brothers of the Air,” by 
tev. J. M. Seott, and may I give an incident of my early 
boyhood days as a possible help for some other boys to 
save our little brothers of the air. It was a long time 
ago, for I am now most seventy, my oldest brother, two 
years my senior, conceived the idea that it would be a 
fine thing to have a gun and learn to shoot. An uncie, who 
was something of a hunter and sportsman, loaned him a 
nice little shotgun and taught him how to load and fire, 
and with some practice at a target he thought his aim 
good enough to shoot birds or larger game if it came in 
his way. So one fine October afternoon we started for the 
near wood lot; he with the shotgun to shoot the game and 
I with a little hatchet to gather spruce gum or hack some 
young sapling. We had not gone far before he espied a red- 
headed woodpecker busily hunting for his afternoon meal 
on an old tree. He drew up the gun and fired and the bird 
fell to the ground with a broken and bleeding wing, so 
was easily caught, and as he picked him up he handed him 
to me with “Poor little thing; Benjamin, can’t you kill 
him with your hatchet?” Somehow our afternoon ramble 
in the woods was not as pleasant as we expected, for 
whether from our Quaker ancestry we did not inherit the 
love for killing, or the rebuking look of the wounded bird, 
we did not hunt for more game, but on our return home 
the gun was quietly put away in a closet and the next 
time our uncle came brother asked him to take it home 
with him. Though this was nearly sixty years ago, he 
or I have never owned a gun or had the occasion to use one, 
and when I see young men with dog and gun scouring the 
woods and fields for game I wonder where the sport comes 
in and hope the time may come when this thing will be 
called murder in the first degree. I am with you to save 
the birds. B. S. Hoxte. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing comnton things 
in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Worry is spiritual nearsightedness. 

MON.—When one sets himself to live a grand life, man 
cannot interrupt him, God will not. 

TUES.—The question of life is not “How much time have 
we?” * * * The question is, “What shall we 
do with it?” 

WED.—That we are alive to-day is proof positive that God 
has something for us to do to-day. 

THURS.—To-day it is given thee to be patient, to be un- 
Selfish, to be purposeful, to be strong, eager, and 
to work mightily. 

I'RI.—I used to think that friendship meant happiness; I 
have learned that it means discipline. 

SAT.—Every day of meeting sorrow superbly makes the 
life more grand. 

—Anna Robertson Brown. 


The Tongue. 


The boneless tongue, so small and weak, © 
Can crush and kill,” declares the Greek. 


é val i 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde.” 
lhe Turk asserts, ‘than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith 
. 
A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,”’ 
Say the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart, 
“The tongue’s great store-house is the heart.” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
ory . # 
Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 


The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
—Selected. 


A Bit of Wild Wood. 


Yes, why not a bit of wild wood near every farm house? 
Is land so dear that the owners cannot afford it or is there 
no esthetic or utilitarian use for such a piece of exitrava- 
gsance, and waste of land? We frequently see articles 
favoring wind breaks around farm buildings, but these 
are stiff rows of trees, one, two or three rows, perhaps, to 
break the force of our prevailing western winds. Now this 
is all right, and I wish there were more of these wind 
breaks in the western country, but around how many 
homes in the country do you ever see a bit of wild wood? 
To one who looks on the wide expanse of prairie and 
field as the place to coin the dollars, in corn and grain, 
there may perhaps be no beauty in living trees and climb- 
ing vines; and there are some even who see no beauty in 
flowers, until a dear friend dies and then some times these 
are the most lavish with floral offerings. For my wild 
wood I do not need a large plat of ground, because I want 
it near the house. One-fourth of an acre or even less is 
better than nothing, and in planting this I would have no 
Set rule, but put in every kind of tree, brush or shrub about 
as Nature would plant them, for I have seen in Wisconsin 
more than twenty different varieties of trees and shrubs 
growing on less than one acre, besides almost an in- 
numerable number of lesser plants. Collect all the varieties 
you can from your nearest wood lots and make the begin- 
ning with those of larger growth or varieties that need 
the sunlight and air, that can stand the storms and winds, 
and when these are established then do the other plant- 
ing. The work you will see does not need to be done in one 
year and it is best that it should not be, but get it started 
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and the birds will help with some of the wild fruit, such 
as cherries, raspberries, blackberries, ete. When this work 
is once commenced it is surprising how many varieties 
of trees and shrubs, wild plants and flowers, you will dis- 
cover in the course of a year in your travels in your ewn 
neighborhood or county, and surely your friends in other 
parts of the state will be glad -to contribute of what is 
growing in their vicinity. We have here in the West a 
great variety of wild plants, flowers and shrubs, and with 
these varieties there is almost a constant bloom from early 
spring time until late in autumn. Many of these wild 
flowers are fast disappearing. Why not secure some of 
them in your wild wood? 

Someone has said a home without children was only 
half a home, and to me a home without trees, plants and 
flowers would be a desolate home indeed. I Know of one 
map who has near his buildings a grove of three of four 
acres, mainly of evergreens, with a few larch and other 
desidious trees which were planted out more than twenty 
years ago and is now quite a forest, but no amount of money 
could buy it from the farm while he lives. The late Geo. 
P. Peffer of Pewaukee, Wis., that man who so loved 
Nature and liked to study her varying moods, had close 
to his house, or rather at one corner of the orchard, a 
small grove of evergreens, and I have often heard him 
speak of it as a home for the birds, and of one particular 
time when an untimely snow storm compelled thousands 
of them to seek shelter in its hidden recesses. Perhaps 
the bird mind warbled its thanks to their kind benefactor. 
Can you think of any place where the small children 
would so delight to make their play houses as under the 
shade of some tree which skirted this bit of wild wood, 
and as they grow older how they will study to improve 
the grounds by making mounds of stones, and grottoes 
where ferns and climbing vines grow? 

And then the curious shapes which can be formed in time 
by some of these trees and wild vines will ever be a source 
of delight to the growing boy and girl, for this bit of wild 
wood grows in beauty every year and perhaps the love 
of Nature may be so inbred in the boy that he will save 
the money which some of his friends spend for cigars, 
maybe for liquor, and add to the attractions of this wild 
wood a small fountain supplied from the windmill tank. 
This will be a beauty spot and a pleasure resort for the 
entire neighborhood and thus, through this wild wood, 
lessons of Nature with love of home and love of country 
will be taught quite as effectually as by burning fire crackers 
and the noise of gun powder. The duties and realities 
of life may take young men and maidens from the old 
home, but they will never forget the sacred memories, and 
the return visits will be the more frequent by reason of the 
bit of wild wood. B. S. Hoxig. 


A Familiar Name. 

Did you ever think why we call the cat puss? A great 
inany years ago, the people of Egypt, who had many idols, 
worshiped the cat. They thought she was like the moon, 
because she was more active at night, and because her eyes 
changed, just as the moon changes, which is sometimes 
full and sometimes only a little right crescent or half- 
moon as we say. Did you ever notice your pussy’s eyes 
to see how they change? So these people made an idol 
with the cat’s head and named it Pasht, the same name 
they gave to the moon; for the word means the face of the 
moon. That word has been changed to pas or pus, and has 
come at last to be puss, the name which almost everyone 
gives to the cat. Puss and pussy cat are pet names for 
kitty everywhere. Who ever thought of it as given to her 
thousands of years ago, and that then people bowed down 
and prayed to her?—Harper’s Young People. 


Fine privilege of Freedom’s host, 
Of even foot-soldiers for the Right! 
For centuries dead, ye are not lost, 


Your graves send courage forth, and might. 
—Lowell. 
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Books and Authors. 


Friedrich Nietzsche.* 


Of this projected edition of Nietzsche’s works two volumes 
are now in hand, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,’ which is 
translated by Mr. Tille, the editor of the series, and “The 
Case of Wagner,” ete., ete., which is translated by Thomas 
Common. It is difficult to believe that nine more volumes 
are required, or will meet with a reception sufficiently cor- 
dial to justify their publication. But if the publishers are 
reckoning advisedly the number of decadents must be quite 
as great asHerr Nordan has imagined in his most lugubrious 
hour. For Nietzsche is one of his decadents with as good 
reason as any other on the list. Some years ago he had an 
attack of acute mania and was confined for some months in 
an insane asylum, and since that he has been privately 
eared for, his brain a wreck, his intellectual activity at an 
end. It would be easy to believe that these volumes had 
been written since he became insane, and it is difficult to 
believe that when they were written the seeds of his dis- 
order were not already well advanced. That there is much 
here of ability and genius few, if any, would be much in- 
clined to doubt. But the products of insanity are often 
characterized by such incidents. Much that Swedenborg 
wrote was clearly the product of insanity, but this did not 
prevent the infusion of intellectual and ethical elements of 
much more importance than anything that are found in 
Nietzsche’s writings, the two volumes now before us being 
taken as fair samples of their average quality. It is proba- 
ble that Mr. Tille has brought in his best wine first. In 
that case the worst of it must be unconscionably thin and 
sour. 


As for tle style which is the vehicle of Nietzsche’s thought 
it is hard to imagine how it could possibly be worse. He 
asks, “What is the characteristic of all literary decadence?” 
and he answers, “It is that the life no longer resides in the 
whole. The word gets the upper-hand and jumps out of 
the sentence, the sentence stretches too far and obscures 
the meaning of the page, the page acquires life at the ex- 
pense of the whole—the whole is no longer a whole.” 
Now, it would be no easy matter to describe Herr Nietz- 
sche’s style in fitter words than these. There are words 
and phrases of surprising brilliancy, sentences of remarka- 
ble effectiveness; but never was there a style more in- 
coherent, more spasmodic, more tautological. It is as if 
we had taken a railway train which runs not upon the 
rails but upon the sleepers all the way. 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra” is a rhapsody of 479 pages. 
Never was any writing more prolix, more vagtie. Gleanis 
of particular meaning here and there emerge, but of orderly 
and coherent thought there is no sign. And why Zarathus- 
tra? It is simply another name for Nietzsche. There is no at- 
tempt to exhibit the views of Zarathustra. It might not be 
fair to say that any other title would have served as well; 
for “Thus Spake Sakya Mouni” would have been plainly 
misleading and absurb. Whatever Nietzsche's doctrine is 
or is not, it is not ascetic. He believes in Nature and in 
the natural man. He is for standing off and letting nat- 
ural selection have full swing. But all that he has to com- 
municate in these 479 pages might have been compressed 
in a dozen or twenty and been expressed much more clearly 
than it is here. Speaking after the manner of Nietzsche: 
If a man has anything to say, let bim say it. If he has 
nothing, let him hush. 

“The Case Against Wagner” is one of several diatribes 
against Wagner, with whom Nietzsche was formerly well 
pleased. Now he is held up—and here Nietzsche is of one 
mind with Nordan—as the artist of decadence. What he 
stands for is “the advent of the stage-player in music.” 
One is almost persuaded that if Nietzsche knew how to say 
anything he could say something on this head to which we 
might well attend. One of his chapter headings is “We 
Antipodes.” Continually we have this thrusting forward 
and exaggeration of his own personality. His egotism is 
colossal and absurd. 

“The Case of Wagner” is one of several parts of the vol- 
ume which it names. Another is “The Twilight of the 


*The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. kdited b , Alexander Tille, eleven 
rolumes. New York, Macmillan Company, 1896: Cloih grewn, twelve mo. 
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Idols.” One of the clearest sentences is this: ‘“‘We immor- 
alists especially endeavor with all our power to remove out 
of the world the notions of guilt and punishment and seek 
to cleanse history, nature, social institutions and sanctions 
from ithese notions.”” “We timmoralists” and “we. anti- 
Christians” are verbal forms of which Nietzsche never tires, 
It is perhaps possible to be shocked by them too much. The 
morality and the Christianity to which he is opposed are not 
the morality and Christianity of the most profound idealists 
in. these allied spheres. They are the morality of. asceti- 
cism and the Christianity of ecclesiasticism. But we have a 
ton of declamation to an ounce of definition. Evidently 
Herr Nietzsche would much rather shock people than in- 
struct them. All the time we seem to hear him saying, 
“Did you ever hear such awful wicked words?’ Ele is the 
Jack Horner of decadence. He puts in his thumb and pulls 
out a big plum of atheism or anti-morality and says, ‘What 
a great boy am I!’ | 

The concluding section of this volume is called ““The Anti- 
Christ.””. Here again we feel that if the author could speak 
out straightforwardly what he has to say we would gladly 
give him heed. True, his diatribe is the fiercest and most 
bitter accusation of Christianity that we have ever seen. 
But there is something here to make us think. It is an 
agreeable diversion from the main highway of what the 
majority of Christian notabilities are pleased to call their 
ideas and their thoughts. There is little or no exaggeration 
of the enormous difference between ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity and the religion of Jesus. To this last Nietzsche is 
no friend. It is too soft; too non-resistant. But it is beautiful 
in comparison with the stupendous fiction with which it 
has been overlaid. These are the concluding werds: “I> 
call Christianity the one great curse, the one great in- 
trinsic depravity, the one great instinct of revenge for 
Which no expedient is sufficiently poisonous, secret, sub- 
terranean, mean,—I call it the moral blemish of mankind.” 
This certainly has the merit of frankness. The pages 
which lead up to this conclusion have in them much that. will 
please the course and greedy palate of those who are noth- 
ing if not destroyers of things long received and cherished. 
But they have much beside. Amid the heaps of verbiage 
and truculence a good many accusations of our conventional 
and current thought that may well give us pause, not to 
the end that we may discard it altogether, but in order that 
we may subject it to some stern revision. Nietzsche is 
doubtless miserably and violently wrong in various par- 
ticulars, but may he not possibly be wrong in the right 
direction,—his wrong the exaggeration of a right too long 
obscured ? J. W. C. 


—_ 


Notes and Comment. 


P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once a 
monograph by Judge Tourgee, entitled “The Battle of the 
Standards, or Coin and Credit the Antidote for Coin With- 
out Credit.” They also have on the press a revised edition 
of Wheeler’s “Real Bimetallism, or True Coin versus False 
Coin,” 


Messrs. G. 


Messrs. Copeland & Day will publish on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12, “The Listener in the Town, the Listener in the 
Country,” by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, in two volumes. 
For nine years Mr. Chamberlin’s “Listener” column in the 
Brening Transcript has been one of the literary institutions 
of Boston. The same publishers will issue “CX XIV Sonnets 
from Dante, Petrarch and Camoens,” translated by Dr. 
Richard Garnett. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will add to their 
“Faience” library, which now includes Abbé Constantin, 
Crawford, Evangeline, Lalla Rookh, Vicar of Wakefield, etc., 
anew edition of Fitzgerald’s version of “Rubaiyat of Omar 
IKKhayyam,” with a sketch of the translator’s life. 


Lhe Macmillan Company will publish September 25 a new 
novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, which is to be a sequel to 
“Marcella,” now in the 70th thousand. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. are to be the publishers of 
Mr. Edmund H. Garrett’s translation of “Carmen,” by 
Prosper Merimée. In addition to Mr. Garrett’s twelve 
etched illustrations, there is to be a photogravure of Calve 
as Carmen. An introduction has been contributed by Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney. The same publishers announce 2 
new holiday edition of Grimm’s “Life of Michael Angelo,” 
in two volumes; and a new historical romance by Henry 
Sienkiewicz, entitled “Quo Nadis,” a narrative of Rome 
in the time of Nero. 
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‘Vie - Liberal: Field. 


*The Worldis my Country, To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


He is Just Away. 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead—he is just away. 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
lé needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—oh, you—who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return-—- 


Think of him as faring on, as dear 
In the love of there as the love of here. 


Mild and gentle as he was brave 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simpler things, where the violets grew, 
Pure as the eyes they were likened to. 


The touches of his hands have stayed 
As reverently as the lips have prayed; 


When the little brown thrush that harshly 
chirped 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 


Think of him still the same, I say; 
He is not dead—he is just away! 
—James Whitcomb Miley. 


WALES.—The Unitarian ministers of the 
neighborhood have been holding missionary 
meetings at the seaside resort of Aberayron, 
and the papers say a prominent member of 
the Anglican church proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturers. 


CHICAGO.—TEMPLE' ISRAEL.—The new 
south side congregation, under the lead of 
Dr. I. S. Moses, has engaged the Oakland 
Music Hall for Friday and Saturday serv- 
ices. Drs. Hirsch and Rabbis Stolz, Nor- 
den, Messing, Levy and Dr. Felsenthal are 
advertised to take part in the opening serv- 
ices on September 4. 


“PERSONAL.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland and 
family, after thirteen months’ absence, 
have swung around home, and will take 
up the work at Ann Arbor again. The En- 
glish Unitarians would fain have secured 
the services of Mr. Sunderland as a mis- 
sionary to India. They offered him the op- 
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portunity of entering in at the door which 
he himself reported as open, but he pre- 
ferred the open door in the American col- 
lege town, in which he has so long and 
successfully labored. A local paper gives 
a full account of the cordial reception 
granted Mr. Sunderland and his family. 
Mrs. Sunderland is to resume her work in 
the fall as teather of history in the high 
school, and Mr. Sunderland will resume 
his lecturing and preaching in the Unitarian 
pulpit. We welcome them back to their im- 
portant work. 


WICHITA, KANSAS.—Rey. W. G. Todd, 
who has been. doing good’ service for the 
blind at Kansas City, by perfecting for 
them a point writer, assumes charge of the 
liberal work at this place this month. Dur- 
ing July and August he spoke on Sundays 
in the Scientists’ Hail at Kansas City. 


Old.and New. 


Browning and Tennyson. 


In introducing a lecture on 
lately, Mr. Gosse said: 

“Mr. Browning would have been greatly 
amazed in 1871 to think that so large an as- 
sembly as this :vould ever meet to discuss 
a portion of those works which, even so 
late as that, had found few admirers. He 
lived to find himself extremely famous; 
he lived :o become a little bawildered, I 
think, at the forn: that the adulation of 
his admirers took. [ am bound to tell you 
that I saw a different Browning from the 
hero of all the hand-book and ‘gospels’ 
which are now in yogue. Peopte are beyin- 
ning to treat this vehement and honest 
poet as if he were a sort of Marcus Aure- 
lius and John the UVaptist rolled into one. 
I have just seen a bhovok in which it is 
proposed that Browning shouid supersede 
the Bible, in which it is asserted that a 
set of his volumes will teach religion bet- 
ter than all the theologies of the world. 
Well, I did not know that holy monster. 
Perhaps I was not good enough to know 
him. But what I saw was an unostenta- 
tious, keen, active man of the world, one 
who never failed to give good, practical ad- 
vice in matters of business and condurt, 
one who loved nis friends, but certainly 
hated his enemies; a man alive in every 
eager, passionate nerve of him, a man 
who loved to discuss people and affairs, 
and a bit of a gossip, a bit of a partisan, 
too, and not without his humorous preju- 


Browiuing 
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dices. He was simple to a high degree, sim- 
ple in his scrupulous dress, his loud, happy 
voice, his insatiable curiosity. 

“Of the two greatest poets of our cen- 
tury, Tennyson was possessed with the in- 
stinct of picturesqueness and singularity. 
His extraordinary face, his gait, bis long 
hair, everything, even to his dress, added 
to the individual effect. Tennyson was once 
Staying in town with some friends of mine, 
and came in complaining that people were 
horribly rude—that everybody stared at 
him. The grown-up people of the bouse 
Were most sympathetic, when a little boy 
suddenly asked, ‘If you don’t like to be 
Stared at, why do you wear a_ purple 
cloak?’ I like Tennyson for wearing a pur- 
ple cloak, but I also like Browning for weur- 
ing exactly what everybody else did—for 
always escaping being stared at, though he 
walked through London streets every day 
of his life: The two men belonged to two 
types, each interesting and valuable. I 
would not break the idol of Browning which 
you have raised in your hearts. But 1 
would try to persuade you to reduce it to 
reasonable proportions. The attitude of 
the man was noble, optimistic, generous. 
He was an uplifted spirit, all of him en- 
listed on the side of what was splendid 
and enthusiastic in mankind. But do not 
be induced to think of him as a sort of 
Veiled Prophet, fraught with mystie the- 
Ologies. lle was an honest man of genius, 
doing the best that he could in an art 
that he revered and loved, a man like our- 
selves, only of targer genius and a richer 
pulse of vitality.”’ 


Music of the Sistine Chapel. 


No musical instruments are ever used in 
the Sistine. In the choir, on the contrary, 
there are two large organs. The one on 
the west side is employed on all ordinary 
occasions; it is over two hundred years 
old, and is tuned about two whole tones 
below the modern piteh. It is so worn 
out that an organ-builder is in attendance 
during every service to make repairs at 
a moment’s notice. The bellows leak, the 
stops stick, some notes kave a. chronic 
tendency to ‘‘cypher,’’ and the pedal “‘track- 
ers’’ unhook themselves unexpectedly. But 
the canons would certainly not think of 
building a new organ. 

Should they ever do so, und tune the in- 
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Strument to the modern pitch, the conster- 
nation of the singers would be great; for 
the music is all written for the existing 
organ, and could not be perfomned two 
notes higher, not to mention the confusion 
that would arise where all the muasie is 
sung at sight. This is a fact not generally 
known, but worthy of notice. The music 
sung in St. Peter’s, and, indeed, in most 
Roman churches, is never rehearsed or 
practiced. The music itself is entirely in 
manuscript, and is the property of the 
choirmaster, or, as is the case at St. Peter's, 
of the chapter; and there is no copyright 
in it beyond this fact of actual possession, 
protected by the simple plan of never al- 
lowing any musician to have any part in 
his hands except while he is actually per- 
forming it. 

In the course of a year the same piece 
may be sung several times, and the old 


choristers may become acquainted with a- 


good. deal of the music in this way, but 
never .otherwise. Mozart is reported to 


have learned Allegri’s ‘‘Miserere’’ by ear, 


and to have written it down from men- 
ory. The other famous ‘‘Misereres,’’ which 
are now published, were pirated in a sim- 
ilar way. The choirmaster of that day was 
very unpopular. Some of the leading sing- 
ers, who had sung the ‘‘Misereres’’ during 
many years in succession, and had thus 
learned their several parts, met and put 
together what they knew into a_ whole, 
which was at once published, to the no 
small annoyance and discomfiture of their 
enemy. But much good music is quite be- 
yond the reach of the public—Palestrina’s 
best motets, airs by Allesandro Stradella, 
the famous hymn of Raimondi; in short, a 
great musical library, an archivio, as the 
Romans call such a collection, all of which 
is practically lost to the world.— Century. 


The World Beautiful. 


TFhere is undoubtedly a close analogy be- 
tween the propulsion of electric waves—as 
conceived by Tesla—and thought waves. 
The electric waves communicate their mes- 
sage to any wire they meet; the thought 
waves communicate theirs to any individual 
mind receptive to them. Thus, any thought 
or deed, however alone one may be, how- 
ever afar from human sight or voice, how- 
ever isolated by distance, still records itself 
upon the aura, and €ransmits itself on the 
thought waves—which are infinitely more 
subtle and swift and potent than even the 
subtle and potent electric waves—and re- 
ports itself at the farthest corner of the 
globe, and even, perchance, of the universe. 
Not only at the moment; but all these rec- 
ords, whether of thoughts or acts, are stored 
up, ready, at any instant, for transmission, 
whenever the favoring laws come into con- 
junction. And because of this, it is fatal to 
success to have one’s life at loose ends, so 
to speak; to fail in keeping good faith with 
all just obligations, whether of. finance or 
friendship, of study or society, of ail that 
finer and higher culture of life—physical, 
mental, social and spiritual—which is essen- 
tial to the forming of an ideal character. 
Eternal vigilance is not only the price of 
liberty, but is the price of everything worth 
the having or the holding. If one would 
‘‘seal up the avenues of ill,’’ each and every 
obligation of life must be promptly and fully 
met as it oceurs. If one would always be 
able to impress the chance stranger or the 
new friend whom he meets with his relia- 
bility of character, that character must be 
built up in secret and in seclusion just as 
vigilantly as it would be in the midst of a 
throng of spectators. For each deed and 
thought writes itself upon the air. It re- 
cords itself upon the aura which invests 
each individual, and which makes its im- 
pression for good or ill on everyone whom 
he encounters in the march of life. For 


“Every thought is publie, 
Every nook is wide.’’ 


—Lilian Whiting. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new catalogue. 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago A grand. good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (€0., ’ 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natura! 
Method.” instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammags 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OOO OOOOOOO 


University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota 
‘North-Western University 
Lake Forest University ana 
Beloit College. 
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MESSRS. WAY & WILLIANIS offer to any 
person securing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
(250) NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 
UNITY free tuition for one year to any of the 
above institutions, and ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS ($100) in cash additional. To anyone 
securing ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY (150) 
new subscribers, they offer FREE TUITION as 
above. To persons securing less than these 
numbers a commission of 25 per cent. will be 
allowed on all subscriptions turned in. 

Checks and post office orders must accom- 
pany all lists and should be made payable to 
WAY & WILLIAMS. The subscription price is 
two dollars ($2.00) per year. This offer will 
be held open until January 1,1897. For sample 
copies, subscription blanks and for further in- 
formation address WAY & WILLIAMIS, 1651 
The [onadnock, Chicago. 


» A full and complete line of Cooking 
’ Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made 
the same mechanics and of the same materi 
‘as “Garlands.” *‘Michigans’’ are the peer of Y 
ANY other line EXCEPT ‘‘Garlands.’’ 


\CHIGA,, 
stoves Vf 
RANGES vf 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. *.< 
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Kchoes rom Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound-in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
SPIRENT PY CS oho b bheceec seek cscncsiyeses $1.50. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. | 

A Boston Minister writes:—‘‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look’ book is beautiful. Weare buying it by the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.”’ 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


——By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,—— 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,’’ Kte. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction: The New Bible; 1. Hrrors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill, The Bible as Authority; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. . 


He has been very succesful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradition 
and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial 
worth of what criticism leaves unharmed of 
literary value and spiritual quickening.-—7'he 
New World. : 


286 PAGES, CLOTH, $1.00 


A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


Rev. W. D. Simond’s New 
Volume of 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Jontains earnest and able discussions of 
some of the greatest questions 
now before the public. 


PAPER 50 CENTS. 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout, 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Mr. Gould’s Nature Studies. 


It is due to the Sunday schools that may 
be planning to use-the second year of Na- 
ture Studies to announce that the series will 
not be started the first of Septeinber, as con- 
templated last spring. The present finar- 
cial condition of the Western Unitarian 
Conference makes it impossible for Mr. 
xould to continue..as secretary during the 
year unless the churches contribute early 
and generously to the support of the cou- 
ference, as was stated at the annual meet- 
ing in May. And in leaving the conference 
in order to take up parish work again, he 
would find it impossible, during the change, 
to continue the preparaton of the weekly 
leaflets. Consequently he has decided not to 
begin the course, when likely to be inter- 
rupted so soon, though he hopes it may be 
continued at some later date. 


The Congress of Women at Berlin should 
protest with all the majesty of outraged 
womanhood against the law recently passed 
by the Reichstag as the Citizens’ Bill. It 
provides for the continued bondage of the 
wife, making her incapable of managing 
or using her own property save by spe- 
cial arrangement; requires the consent of 
her husband to legalize her signature or 
to enable her to engage in any business, 
and vests all parental authority in the 
father only. Even the unmarried mother, 
although upon her is laid the duty of car- 
ing for her child, has no legal authority 
over it if the father chooses to interfere. 
This law, which only represents what was 


- the legal status.of all women in civilized 


countries a generation or so ago, marks 


the backward state of Germany to-day, and 


labels it one of the most laggard of the 
nations of the earth in learning. to deal 
fairly with women. It is encouraging to 
note that a mass-meeting of Women Was 
held in Berlin after the passage of the Dill 
protesting against such injustice and pass- 
ing the most yigorous resolutions. 


Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com- 
paratively free from sickoe-s. Infant Healthisa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send yo r ad- 
dress for a copy t> the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 


According to the New York Herald a 
woman has invented a method for jiberat- 
ing horses from a burning stable. It pro- 
vides for partitions to the stalls of tmetal 
and which would be simultaneously raised 
in case of fire. A cable is connected along 
the entire series of stalls and the halters 
are attached to this. By releasing the 
stored energy in a simple mechanism the 
partitions are raised and the cable drawn 
along at the same time, thus leading all 
the horses out of the building. 


For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the action of 
the stomach, promoting digestion and quieting the 
nerves. 


Science, by every new discovery, is.only 
deepening man’s sense of reverence. and 
awe; for science reveals to him an ever 
more wondrous universe, while with ‘each 
new discovery she makes, science still leaves 
something hidden, something unveiled; still 
confesses something mysterious, and thus 
transfigures and retransfigures the original 
reverence, veneration and awe of the hn- 
man soul. When primitive man worshiped 
stones and trees he did so because to him 
there was something mysterious about 
them. But when they ceased to be mysteri- 
ous, he ceased to worship them, and fixed 
his worship upon something he could not 
comprehend; upon that which was mys- 
terious and above him. So has it ever been, 
and modern science, with all her discover- 
ies and all her explanations, has resulted 
not in destroying worship, but in provok- 
ing it, in kindling to greater fervor the 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. For Terms, Address 
Miss R. 8. Rrox, A. M., Miss M. E. Berpy, A. M., 
Principals. 479-481 DEARBORN AV., CHICAGO. 
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The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest -artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS, 


sentiments of reverence, awe and aspiration 
in the presence of the mysterious and un- 
known. Science up to date teaches that 
faith and trust and reverence remain; that 
with every forward step in the onward 
march of knowledge, these sentiments have 
been deepened and strengthened, not de- 
stroyed, as some people ignorantly suppose. 
Blessed, then, are we, if we can see and 
grasp this great truth; if we are not blind 
to the awful fact that science (real knowl- 
edge) kindles and not extinguishes worship; 
that while man is advancing in his knowl- 
edge of what God actually is, simultane- 
ously the spiritual sentiments of our nature 
are being quickened and enriched. Blessed 
are we if we see that a finite being living 
in an infinite universe means that rever- 
eneg, trust, aspiration, awe, remain as per- 
manent realities of the universe; that time 
can only add to their fulness of meaning 
as we attach them to ever grander thoughts 
of God; that at each new height of theistic 
knowledge we reach, these sentiments un- 
dergo a fresh transfiguration, because, in 
Tennyson’s phrase— 

As knowledge grows from more to more 
Will more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 

—Alfred W. Martin, in The Free Church Record. 


Beware of Ointments for Ca- 
tarrh that contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy-the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tion from reputable Paynes, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo,.O , 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure Pos get the genuine. It is taken 
internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

teSold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


A printing press worked exclusively by 
women was in regular use in Italy as 
early as 1476. It was carried on by sisters 
of the Dominican Order at the convent of 
St. James, at Mount Ripoli. They issued 
more than one hundred works between 
1476 and 1484. The sisters had copied and 
illuminated manuscripts ever since the thir- 
teenth century. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while a with perfect 
success.- It soothes the child, soitens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
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Aniouncements. 


"he Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cretzes in Chicago. 


ALL Sous CHuRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssi1AH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt, 276 Fifty-seventh 


Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


‘CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocrETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. | 


IsAtAH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParRK UNITY CHourcH (Universal- 
ist). R. I’. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CnurcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. m.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7-P. m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 Pp. mM. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 


idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- | 


enue. 


St. Pau.’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J 
Canfield, Minister. 


Sinar CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Rlake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


7Z10N CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMsS OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 
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Climax Dish Washer. 


A 
‘Weleadthemall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 
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eee t will 
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convinced by reading 
mee testimonials from hun- 
Y dredsof people, and ex- 
ss goeg of Agents now 


the work. You can 
get full — by 
writing th 

Climax Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS, - OHIO. 


YELLOWSTON E 
PARK — 
WATERFALLS. 


Yellowstone Park is the great play- 
cround of the water nymph. It revels 
in rills, mountain brooks, rivers, both 
hot and cold, and lakes. It leaps 
about the great cataracts, disports it- 
self in the rapids, flits through the 
veils of spray that gracefully sway 
hither and thither, and plays in the 
hundreds of cool trout streams that 
wind from sunlight to shadow, from 
cafion to meadow. But it finds its 
highest joy in the myriad waterfalls 
that abound. Here it abandons itself 
to pleasure supreme. And what won- 
der, when such cataracts, falls and 
cascades are there. Everywhere you 
find them. At the Grand Caiion are 
the majestic, deep-toned thunders of 
the Upper Falls 109 feet, and the 
Lower [Falls 308 feet high. Between 
the two, Crystal Cascade tumbles 
down a deep, dark glen into the river. 
Over near Yancey’s is beautiful Tower 
alls. Isolated in locality, it has for 
companions the many black, needle 
like towers that are so stately. Near 
Norris Geyser Basin are the Virginia 
Cascades that go pirouetting down a 
gentle declivity, alongside the road. 
At the head of Golden Gate is the lit- 
tle Rustic Falls that glides with gentle 
murmur down into the cafion. Gibbon 
Falls, in the heart of the wild Gibbon 
Cafion, is a wide fan of foam and water 
sliding down the black, slippery rocks 
for a distance of 80 feet still further* 
into the depths of the range. 

If one will take horse and ride from 
Mammoth Hot Springs up the East 
xyardiner River road for three miles 
he will be repaid by a sight of two or 
three lovely falls, deep among glens 
and mountain cafions. Overhung by 
dark rocks and mountains, with only 
the green trees for friends and com- 
panions they are beautiful pictures in 
the midst of wild and rugged scenes. 

Besides these there are many more, 
some easily accessible, others far 
within the hills, that must be searched 
for by the hardy explorer. They are 
gems born to blush unseen, except to 
him who goes in search of them, and 
at the same time derives pleasure and 
health from their pursuit. 

Send Chas. S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., 6 
cents for Wonderland ’96, that de- 
scribes this beautiful land. 
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YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 
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THE FEDERALIST, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of mp 
Religious Federation . ; 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. Dy 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 
CONTENTS.—Historical Introduction, 

The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, 

The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 

Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 
vation, Loss and Gain. 


We can here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
tarian gospel, see something of the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it, 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves taken into pee with its 
noble army of workers and saints Jecidedly 
marking a clearer point of vision in the develop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.—7'he Unitarian. 


| The Essential Man. A Monograph on 


Personal Immortality in the Light of 
Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL 
CrESsEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit—The New World. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Tuomas Hit, .D. D., 
LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 
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a 
for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
heaith resorts in 
New Mexico. 
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S are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
© lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; 
: an equable temperature; the right alti- 
% tude; constant sunshine. 
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Ga ceuienemomettins ene 
? 
living, medical attendance, social ad- @ 
vantages, etc., are concisely treated. © 
Physicians are respectively asked to © 
place this literature in the hands of @ 
5 
© 


o seek a e of climate. 
G.T. NIC LSON, 
G. P.A., A., T.& S. P. Ry.@ 
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